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nich's counsel with his most withering marginalia.
England could yet be brought to her senses (i.e. the
surrender of naval supremacy) by e sheer fright'; for
that was the only way to get rid of his own. But to call
a truce in naval construction was to leave England still
superior at sea, and the bidding for supremacy continued
to soar. It ceased to be possible and became probable
that, unless something unconjecturable happened, war,
on some pretext or other (and of pretexts there would
be no lack), would break out within the space of a few
years. That was what the Emperor dreaded beyond
everything, and the demon of perversity which moulded
his destiny drove him into supporting the very policy
which would render war inevitable.

King George did not pursue his father's practice of
encouraging international amity by state visits to the
Sovereigns of Europe, and there was no need for the
Emperor to follow on his heels in order to overscore
his visits by displays of superior majesty. The claims
of Empire seemed to him more worth a journey in
comparison with which his father's travels were suburban.
Never yet, save for King Edward's landings at Gibraltar
and Malta, had any British Sovereign set foot in his
dominions oversea, but in the autumn of 1911 King George
and the Queen went out to India to hold the Coronation
Durbar at Delhi. They sailed in the Medina of the
Peninsular and Oriental Line, and the Channel Fleet
accompanied them out into the Atlantic. A member of
his staff asked him if the fleet was escorting him to
Bombay: he replied that with Germany behaving as
she had done at Agadir it might well be needed at home.1

1 Private information.